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island in the Caribbean, or any where in Central and South America, 
as our equal in dignity, in the right to respect and in the right to the 
treatment of an equal". It must be confessed that the government of 
the United States has not always acted in conformity to this high 
principle, not even in connection with the Central American court of 
justice that he was instrumental in starting, with the help of the Mexican 
representative at Washington. But Mr. Root was not responsible for 
those derelictions as was shown by his most recent utterance on this 
subject at the Second Pan American Scientific Congress. For this 
reason, his editors and publishers have done well to put his message into 
the permanent form afforded by the present work. It enables us to 
grasp more fully the salient points of the message and to trace from it 
many of those principles that President Wilson now seeks to employ in 
our Pan American diplomacy. 

Isaac Joslin Cox. 

Official letter books of W. C. C. Claiborne 1801-1816. Edited by Dunbar 

Rowland. (Jackson, Mississippi, State Department of Archives 

and History, 1917. 6 vols.) 

The lower Mississippi Valley and the contiguous Floridas and Texas, 
afforded, a century and more ago, a series of meeting places, where 
Anglo-American and Spanish-American largely determined the question 
of hegemony on the American continent. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss this memorable conflict, diplomatic rather than military in char- 
acter, nor to determine the causes that marked its inception and con- 
tinuance. The end of this struggle, as recent events have shown, is far 
removed, nor is either of the chief contestants in a position to assume 
that its position therein has been wholly right. Our present purpose is 
merely to connect the present publication with this conflict and to indi- 
cate in some measure what it contributes to a fuller understanding of it. 
For this reason we shall also omit the discussion of certain technical 
points which have already been discussed elsewhere. 

The city of New Orleans is the strategic key to the whole region under 
discussion. Thither, after two years of apprenticeship at nearby 
Natchez, came William Charles Coles Claiborne, to act as temporary 
governor of the newly-acquired Louisiana Purchase. Because of unto- 
ward happenings, rather than because of his own ability, Claiborne con- 
tinued at New Orleans, first as governor by presidential appointment of 
that portion of the purchase known as the Territory of Orleans, and later 
as governor by local suffrage of the succeeding state of Louisiana. Thus 
his career as executive in a triple capacity extended over the middle 
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period of the conflict noted above and embraced the most significant 
portions of the territory involved. His correspondence, therefore, will 
naturally contribute to a better understanding of that conflict. 

In his preparatory work, as executive of Mississippi Territory, 
Claiborne encountered many of those problems that marked his admin- 
istration at New Orleans. From the very first his relations with the 
Indians caused him much anxiety. His functions as governor often 
conflicted with those of the Indian agent. As a result neither official 
was able to perform his full duty towards the Indians themselves, nor to 
carry out in full measure with the Spaniards their mutual obligation to 
restrain these savages and keep them within their respective national 
limits. Nor did it lighten his task to learn that the neighboring Spanish 
executives often found themselves in a similar predicament. The. red 
men caused perpetual worry to both sets of administrators, until Jack- 
son's drastic measures broke their power and forced the Spaniards to 
cede to the United States their holdings east of the Mississippi. 

The navigation of that river and later the navigation of the Mobile 
afforded other causes of dispute between the rival executives. The 
letters contain much material for the study of these commercial con- 
troversies, which continued on each stream up to the moment when its 
banks passed under the control of the prevailing power. The correspon- 
dence shows that Claiborne did not hesitate to insist upon the utmost 
pretensions of his government, nor did his superiors, in note, message, 
or discussion, fail to press these border controversies to their political 
advantage at home and abroad. Nevertheless, neither subordinate nor 
superior was able to suggest any feasible permanent solution of the 
mooted commercial questions, save that of completely absorbing the 
territory through which the rivers flowed. 

As little success marked Claiborne's efforts to establish a modus 
vivendi with the Spaniards, in respect to fugitive criminals, deserters, or 
escaping slaves. Nor could he restrain that unquiet element among the 
American frontiersmen that regarded Spanish territory as a legitimate 
field for prospecting, Spanish products as worthy incentives for clan- 
destine trade, and Spanish officials as men to be openly defied or merely 
avoided according to the whim of the moment. Claiborne's difficulties 
of this sort increased after he came to New Orleans, for the varied 
population of that city, during many years to come, openly despised 
him, or else accorded to him only that grudging obedience that his con- 
tinuance in office inspired. He could not speak their language or 
appreciate their point of view. His letters, especially at first, are filled 
with expressions of distrust, based on conjecture rather than informa- 
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tion. This distrust does not wholly disappear, even when he connects 
himself by marriage with one of the leading families in the territory. 
Like distrust marked his. reports of military movements among the 
Spaniards. Jefferson and Madison frequently had to set him right in 
both respects, but, perforce, they had to continue him in office, for they 
had no better agent in view. 

A serious group of problems centered in the region between the Red 
and Sabine rivers, especially in 1806. The difficulties presented by 
two Spanish advances beyond the Sabine, the second in considerable 
force, were increased by the halting of an American exploring expedi- 
tion bound up the Red River, and the arrest of Pike and his companions 
on the upper Rio Grande. Between these two events, the famous Burr 
Conspiracy came to a head, and Claiborne was forced to acquiesce in the 
high-handed measures which General Wilkinson thereupon used in 
posing as the savior of his country. He had been closely, rather than 
intimately, associated with the general in the transfer of Louisiana, and 
he continued this association on at least two subsequent occasions. 
Their common action would arouse suspicion, did not such association 
mark Wilkinson's relations with those who were much more conspicuous 
than Claiborne. If the territorial governor was the dupe of the general, 
so was the president, and with much less excuse. 

A cursory reading of some letters written by Claiborne in 1808 and 
1809, show a marked interest in the future status of the neighboring 
Spanish colonies. Without other evidence, one might give Claiborne, 
as the editor does, undue credit for an early phase of Pan Americanism. 
But a perusal of contemporary statements by Jefferson and Wilkinson, 
will show that they, and not the youthful governor, first uttered the 
statements that Claiborne echoed. It is true that the latter closely 
follows instructions in sounding his neighbors regarding their future 
status and in assuring them tliat the American government would 
befriend them, should they elect to join with it in an effort to shut 
European influence out of the Western Hemisphere. But this faithful- 
ness in repeating Jefferson's views does not prevent him from advising 
revolt in West Florida, or lead him later to enforce, with sufficient care, 
our neutrality laws against prospective filibustering expeditions into 
Texas. Nor does he anticipate, from the reports of revolt in the prov- 
inces of New Spain that the people there will be able to establish for 
themselves a stable government. He did not need the gift of prophecy 
to reach this conclusion, but his predictions came little nearer the real 
outcome than those he had earlier uttered concerning the people of 
Louisiana and their possible behavior, when threatened by foreign 
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invasion. In neither case did he do aught to bring about the result he 
feared. He would not hinder what he could not clearly understand, 
and he worked, albeit with blind purpose, to meet the successive details 
of the problems that the president thrust upon him. Persistence, if not 
profundity, coupled with good fortune, crown his efforts with reasonable 
success. 

Thus we may summarize some of the points suggested by the present 
publication. If the editor has not succeeded in making a heroic figure 
of Claiborne, he has given us much additional historical material of 
value to illustrate an important period in Inter-American relations. 
For this historical students will feel duly grateful. 

Isaac Joslin Cox. 

With the First City Troop on the Mexican border, being the diary of a 

trooper. By Geobge Brooke, 3d. (Philadelphia: The John C. 

Winston Co., 1917. Pp. 166. Illustrated.) 
Watching and waiting on the border. By Roger Batchelder. With an 

introduction by E. Alexander Powell. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1917. Pp.xxvi, (2), 221. Illustrated.) 

Both the above volumes are among the earlier published accounts of 
the late American border experiences. The first is an intimate account 
of the personal activities and interests of a trooper of First Troop, 
Philadelphia, First Pennsylvania Cavalry, in the period of its Mexican 
border service, from July 6, 1916, to January 14, 1917. The book is of 
chief interest to the members of the unit concerned, and will serve as a 
treasured memento of that period of unwelcome service loyally and 
efficiently rendered. The copious illustrations add to this feature. To 
the outsider, the book appears as a well written account of a dull experi- 
ence, fittingly modest in the telling. 

The second work has a wider interest, outlook, and purpose than 
the first. The author was a private in the Eighth Massachusetts 
Regiment, National Guard. Largely personal in its narrative, the 
book argues from the lessons of inefficiency which were learned on the 
border, that compulsory military service is absolutely essential. So 
much has happened in the military world since the book was written, 
that its appeal may be said to be unheeded, through having been largely 
answered. The book is well printed and illustrated. The usage of 
author's photographs as frontispieces is, in the opinion of this critic, not 
in the best of taste. 

H. I. P. 



